ROME.

in common more good government, peace,
and prosperity than ever before or after.
Trajan {98-117) was a warlike prince, and
added several provinces to the Roman Em-
pire. Hadrian \117-13i), the adopted son
of Trajan, devoted himself entirely to the
internal aifairs of his empire. It was in
his reign that the southern Koman wall,
or rampart between the Tyne and the Sol-
way Firth, was erected. Antoninus Pius
(138-161) was likewise the adopted son of
his predecessor. In his reign the northern
wall in Britain, between the Forth and Clyde,
was constructed. The next emperor, Marcus
Aurelius (161-1 SO), was both the son-in-law
and the adopted son of Antoninus Pius. He
combined the qualities of a philosopher with
those of an able and energetic ruler.

Commodus (1SO-192), the son and suc-
cessor of Aurelius, inherited none of his
father's good qualities, and his reign, from
which Gibbon dates the decline of the Ro-
man Empire, presents a complete contrast to
those of the five preceding emperors. Dur-
ing his reign an era of military despotism
ensued. The praetorian guard (the imperial
body-guard) became virtually the real sove-
reigns, while the armies of the provinces
declared for their favourite officers, and the
throne became the stake of battle. In the
long list of emperors who succeeded may
be noted Septimius Severus, who reigned
from 193 to 211, during which time he re-
stored the empire to its former prestige.
He reconquered Mesopotamia from the Par-
thiana, hut in Britain he confined the Bo-
man province to the limit of Hadrian's
WaU, which he restored. He died at York.
Alexander Severus, who reigned from 222
till 235, was also an able ruler, and was also
the first emperor who openly extended his
protection to the Christians. His death was
followed by a period of the greatest confu-
sion, in which numerous emperors, sometimes
elected by the senate, sometimes by the sol-
diers, followed one another at short intervals,
or claimed the empire simultaneously. This
period is known as the era of the Thirty
Tyrants. Meanwhile the empire was rav-
aged on the east by the Persians, while the
German tribes and confederations (Goths,
Franks, Alemanni) invaded it on the north.
The empire was again consolidated under
Axureliaa (270-275), who subdued aH the
oilier claimants to the imperial dignity, and
put an end to the Kingdom of Palmyra,
which waa governed by the heroic Zenobia.
The reign of Diocletian (284-305) is re-

markable as affording the first example of
that division of the empire which ultimately
led to the formation of the empire of the
West and the empire of the East. Finding
the number of the barbarian violators of the
Roman frontier too great for Mm he adopted
as joint-emperor Maxinaian; and in 292 each
of these associated with himself another, to
whom the title of Caesar was allowed. Dio-
cletian tookGalerius, and Maximian his son-
in-law Constantius Chlorus. These four now
divided the empire between them. Diocle-
tian assumed the government of the East
with Thrace, allotting to Galerius the Hly-
rian provinces; Maximian assumed Italy,
Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean;
and left to Constantius Spain, G-aul, and Bri-
tain. This arrangement temporarily worked
well, but in 323 Constantine, the son of Con-
stantius, was left sole master of the empire.
Ever since the time of Augustus and
Tiberius, Christianity had been spreading
in the Roman Empire, notwithstanding ter-
rible persecutions. The number of churches
and congregations had increased in every
city; the old religion (see below) had died
out, and very few believed in it; so at last
Constantine judged it wise to make the
Christian religion the religion of the em-
pire. He also removed the seat of govern-
ment from Home to Byzantium, which was
hence called Constantinople (330), and com-
pletely reorganized the imperial administra-
tion. Constantine died in 337. The empire
was left among his three sons, of whom
Constantius became sole ruler in 353.
The next emperor, Julian the Apostate,
sought to restore the old religion, but in vain.
He was an able ruler, but fell in battle against
the Persians in 363. He was succeeded by
Jovian, who reigned less than one year; and
after his death (364) the empire was again
divided, Valens (364-378) obtaining the eas-
tern portion, and Valentinian (364-375) the
western. From this division, which took
place in 364, the final separation of the
eastern and western empires is often dated.
In the reigns of Talens and Valentinian
great hordes of Huns streamed into Europe
from the steppes of Central Asia After sub-
duing the eastern Goths (Ostrogoths) they
attacked those of the west (Visigoths); but
these, since they had already been converted
to Christianity, were allowed by Valens to
cross from the left to the right bank of the
Danube, and settle in Moesia. In their new
homes they found themselves exposed to the
oppression and rapacity of tie Roman gover-
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